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INTRODUCTION - 



Purposes of This Report 

Information seeking and mass media use are the foundations of 
adult public knowledge « The adult American lives, works and votes 
in a world that changes profoundly from decade to decade. Will Rogers 
remark notwithstanding, people do know more than what they read in 
newspapers, but their knowledge of contemporary events depends on some 
combination of information sources: mass media, adult education, friends, 

and so on. 

Xn recent years these "information-processing behaviors have 
begun to receive the study they deserve. A few titles will illustrate 
the range and excellence of such studies: The Library s Public 

(Berelson, 1949) , T^ Public Im pact of Science in the Mass Media 
(U. Michigan, Survey Research Center, 1958), The People Look ^ 

Television (Steiner, 1963) , ^ People Look £t Educational Television 
(Schramm, Lyle, and Pool, 1963) , Adult Book Reading. ^ United Sta^ 
(Ennis, 1965), and Volunteers for Learni ng (Johnstone and Rivera. 1965). 
In Patterns of Adult Information Seeking (1966), Parker and Paisley 
encompassed many information-processing behaviors in two community 
studies, sacrificing the depth of a single-medium approach to reveal 
diverse "information diets" chosen from the too-rich "information menu 

(borrowing Steiner’s apt metaphor, 1963). 

Taken together, these studies present a coherent and face-valid 
picture of the adult American as media user a . information seeker. 

They tell us that population subgroups differ strikingly in mass media 
use and in information-seeking strategies (e.g., in the Parker-Paisley 
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data for the conimunity of Fresno, 60 per cent of the college graduates, 
versus 21 per cent of those with less than a high school diploma, had 
read a book in the month prior to the survey). Taking a single social 
or personal attribute at a time (e.g., occupation,;, their findings allow 
us to "map" many information-processing behaviors on the basis of that 
attribute in the population of adult Americans. 

These studies can be taken a step further, in the direction of 
multivariate analysis. For instance, in addition to tabulating book- 
reading behavior within educational subgroups, we can learn the compara- 
tive strength of education, sex, age, and other attributes as predictors 
of that behavior. The possibility that a predictor might be spuriously 
strong, thanks to its own correlation with another strong predictor, 
requires us to compare predictors in a multivariate analysis in which 

all are simultaneously taken account of. 

A valid multivariate analysis is easier to discuss than to achieve. 
No analysis model is self-evidently appropriate. Nevertheless, 
proceeding tentatively and in the spirit of convergent validation (see 
Campbell and Fiske, 1959; Webb et alia , 1966), we may adopt a simple 
multivariate model to examine further the complex pattern of media use 
and information seeking in the population. 

When psychological variables (e.g., achievement motivation) are 
included in the predictor set, multivariate analysis is an imperative. 

In accounting for information-processing behaviors, we should exhaust 
the predictive power of "simpler" life-cycle and life-style attributes 
(e.g., sex, age, education, occupation, income) before introducing 
psychological traits and drives that are less reliably measured. Another 
way of saying this! if age and achievement motivation are equally strong 
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predictors of a behavior such as adult education participation, other 
variables held constant, then in our interpretation we would favor the 
firm data of age over the soft data of achievement motivation. 

This is not to say that psychological variables can be dismissed 
from a multivariate analysis. In a sample of San Mateo men, Rees • 

(196 7 j snd in Parker and Paisley, 1966) found that achievement motivation 
was a significant predictor of many information-processing behaviors, 
even with age, education, and occupation held constant. On the contrary, 
the case for achievement motivation depended upon, and was confirmed by, 
a multivariate analysis. 

In this report we intend to show patterns of multivariate prediction 
for 25 media use and information-seeking behaviors, following the simplest 
parametric multivariate model. In some respects, this report is a sequel 
to Rees’ study of achievement motivation and information-processing 
behaviors in San Mateo, with differences that will be detailed below. 

It introduces two other psychological variables and seven social-personal 
variables for simultaneous control. We hope ourselves to replicate, and 
certainly encourage others to replicate, such an analysis with other 
information-processing data, in search of the convergent validation that 
is the criterion of an acceptable multivariate interpretation. 
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Source of Data 



These data were collected in Fresno, California, in June and July 
of 1965, in the second of two community studies of adult information 
seeking conducted by the Stanford Institute for Communication Research 
(under contract to the U. S. Office of Education, Edwin B. Parker, 
principal investigator). The prior study was conducted in San Mateo, 
California, in January of 1965. 









